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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


REASONS FOR THE SLIGHT ESTHETIC VALUE OF 
THE ‘ LOWER SENSES.’ 


BY WALTER B. PITKIN, 


Columbia University. 


From the standpoint of esthetics the division of the senses 
into a higher and a lower class has often been made, even after 
the ancient ethical basis of such a classification was discarded. 
Visual and auditory qualities have been universally regarded as 
the aristocrats in the world of sensations, while all others have 
been relegated to plebeianism. The significance of this division 
has never been systematically studied except by Volkelt;' the 
vast majority of investigators have dismissed the question very 
briefly, not because of its unimportance for esthetic theory so 
much as by reason of its apparent simplicity perhaps. The 
popular verdict that the arts appeal to us overwhelmingly 
through colors and sounds is generally admitted to have good 
psychological grounds; but just what these are has been more 
a matter of ingenious guessing than careful analysis. The 
present sketch aims to review critically the various suggestions 
that have been offered and to find, if possible an explanation 
containing the truth in these without their errors. 

1. Volkelt has observed that in the lower senses we feel 
objects in direct contact with us, while in vision and hearing, 
the case is reversed the qualities being at a distance and ‘ free.’ 
Disinterestedness is therefore impossible when we experience 
the lower qualities, for their hard reality forces us to take a 


' Zeit. f. Psych. u. Phys. d. S. O., vol. 29, 205 f. 
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practical attitude toward them.' This view confirms the 
usual philosophical one which places the esthetic in sharp oppo- 
sition to the practical attitude. But it does not seem to explain 
the prevalent difficulty most observers have in pronouncing 
esthetic those lower sensations which are regularly accompanied 
by distinctly pleasant feeling-tones. Shall we say that these 
have associated to themselves the stern reality-feeling of the 
unpleasantly toned sensations? That would be a remarkable 
state of affairs, it seems to me, and one incapable of any de- 
scriptive verification ; I do not know what there is in a ‘ reality- 
feeling’ as such which prevents the contemplative attitude. 
True, Volkelt declares that the lower qualities are more pleasant 
in memory than when immediately given, and he cites in this 
connection the fact that literary artists employ allusions to them 
much more regularly and effectively than they do in the case of 
visual and auditory qualities; but the first statement does not 
accord with the facts, and the second one has a wholly different 
explanation. There are surely not many persons who are wil- 
ling to admit that the memory of a cup of coffee is more pleas- 
ant than the taste itself; indeed, it is rather hard to see just 
what that could mean. And, as for the literary use of lower 
qualities, this is surely not because they are more pleasant as 
memories but rather because they are more effective in suggest- 
ing (recalling) situations and objects. This power, too, depends 
primarily upon visual and auditory elements; the words used 
suggest first of all things and these in turn are recalled most 
sharply and unambiguously by their olfactory, gustatory, or 
other lower qualities. This clearness of recall is to be ex- 
plained, not by the clearness of olfactory or gustatory recall- 
images — for these latter are notoriously weak in most persons, 
but rather by their uniqueness, or ‘ individuality.’ 

Smells and tastes do not form two closely constructed sys- 
tems as sounds and colors do; hence the individual qualities do 
not lose themselves in the group because of a too conspicuous 
resemblance or relation to other qualities. Thus it is that a 
very faint recall-image of an odor may be much more distinctive 
and definitive of a complex object than a much more powerful 


1Jb., 209. 
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color image. Likewise with regard to the stability of the 
images ; while a color image might last much longer in revival 
than an odor image, still the latter might surpass the former as 
a mark of a complex for the reason already given. Stern’s 
studies in evidence’ show the remarkable lack of fixity in col- 
ors as identifying marks of objects. The reason seems to be 
that objects really do present greater color varieties than, say, 
order varieties. Dogs of all colors smell about alike. 

To return to the ‘ reality feeling’; I do not see how this pre- 
vents the pleasantly toned lower sensations from being esthetic. 
And Volkelt has apparently felt this same difficulty for he em- 
ploys other principles to help him out. These we may treat 
under separate heads. 

2. It is not mere contact and the ‘ reality ’ feeling alone but 
the induced effects of the contact which check esthetic approval. 
Thus, all contacts not resulting from voluntary movement or 
acquiescence involve a pain-tone, commonly nothing more than 
a shock of surprise, and widely irradiating motor reactions. 
And it might be assumed that even expected and desired con- 
tacts tend to induce the same feeling-response, are mixed with 
suspicion and caution at least. Perhaps there is some such 
tendency, but in many instances it is vanishingly small; new- 
mown hay, coffee, tobacco smoke, and many other lower 
qualities are not only immediately pleasant but have, for most 
persons, reinforcing associations rather than opposing ones. 
The pleasure-tone is indubitably dominant here; whence then 
the difficulty in naming the toned qualities esthetic? There 
seems to be an inclination on the part of most inquirers to seek 
the solution of this difficulty in either the pure /ee/ing-quality or 
the secondary effects of the sensations in question; and the pro- 
cedure tends in every case to draw the distinction between 
esthetic and non-esthetic wholly in terms of the degree of 
pleasure or pain. Whenever a sensation is pronounced unequi- 
vocally non-esthetic, this is interpreted to mean that, somewhere 
or somehow in its conscious history, the pleasure-tone it may 
possess is overcome or vanishes. Even Mr. Marshall, who in 
many respects has freed himself from this tendency, relapses 


1Cf. Beitr. z. Psych. d. Aussage, Heft. III. 
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into it finally with his theory of ‘relatively permanent pleasure.’ 

If this be the accepted criterion, though, how shall we 
account for the great difference between the ugly and the in- 
tensely pleasant lower sensation? Must we say that fleeting 
pleasures are equivalent to permanent pains? The suggestion 
itself is ridiculous. Or must we say that the fleeting pleasure 
is, in the long run, neutrally toned? In this case we must dis- 
tinguish two interpretations: firstly, we may mean that the 
fleeting pleasure dies out rapidly of itself so that there is virtu- 
ally no tone surviving a moment afterward; or, secondly, we 
may hold that the neutral tone is a result of counteracting pain- 
tones which are somehow induced by the sensation in question. 
In this latter instance the ‘ surprise-pain’ might be referred to; 
but also, and with much greater justice, the second fact used 
by Volkelt to good advantage, namely that in the lower senses 
under ordinary conditions more than one sense is stimulated, so 
that the resulting feeling-tone is an irregular, more or less 
indeterminable mixture of the feeling-tones of the compounded 
sensations. We need only assume what is highly probable, 
namely that the feeling-tones of the various elements involved 
have different directions and rates of change, in order to explain 
the frequent uncertainty and shifty character of the resultant 
feeling-tone. 

Nevertheless, this unquestionable fact can scarcely explain 
what it is here made todo. For it merely goes to show that 
the number of distinctively pleasant sensations is small. It can- 
not explain why these same, in spite of their unequivocal tone, 
are usually treated as non-esthetic. One may grant though that 
naive judgment may incline to confuse the importance of the 
class (in the world of art, for instance) with the esthetic nature 
of the members of that class; Sergi, Bray, Santayana, and 
others have followed this possible naive verdict in declaring 
that the small range and variety of pleasure-toned qualities of 
‘lower’ order explains the non-esthetic character of this species 
of qualities. It scarcely requires subtle logic to realize the 
untenability of this view; to ascribe to a species minor esthetic 
importance is not equivalent to rating it as non-esthetic. With 
the facts used by the above writers, though, we must agree on 
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the whole; in esthetic theory the lower sensations as a class 
must be ranked relatively low, largely on account of their 
obviously lower organization. Nevertheless in rating them 
thus, the real problem of esthetic interest has not been touched 
upon, viz., how is it that, although a sensation-quality may be 
powerfully pleasure-toned and ‘ fringed’ with associations, we 
have a certain undeniable difficulty in calling it beautiful or 
ugly? 

3. Santayana’ has urged that inability to give spatial form 
to the lower sensation qualities is our reason for regarding them 
as inferior, for without spatiality they cannot represent nature. 
It is probably true that we rate them as inferior for this reason 
—among others— but, as Santayana seems careful to admit 
tacitly, this fact cannot explain why we say that many such 
qualities are mon-esthetic. It is one thing to call a quality 
slightly beautiful and quite another thing to say that the predi- 
cates, beautiful and ugly, have no meaning in connection with 
that quality. 

One objection to Santayana’s suggestion must be raised and, 
so far as I can see, cannot be answered favorably to his view ; 
inability to take on spatial form somehow or other cannot be 
decisive in checking the esthetic judgment, for we do find 
persons who take a genuine esthetic delight in odors and tastes 
and yet, in all probability, are incapable of spatializing these 
qualities. And on the other hand, those persons who show 
marked cases of synesthesia of the tone-taste, tone-odor, color- 
tastes and color-odor types’ do not, so far as observations on 
these rare cases have shown, display any remarkable esthetic 
appreciation of the lower qualities. It must be confessed, 
though, that systematic investigations on this point are lacking ; 
we have the mere probability to fall back on. The first point 
above is much easier to confirm and is decisive, I think. 

4. Ribot’s explanation succeeds only in advancing a pos- 
sible reason for the minor importance of the qualities in ques- 
tion: together with their low organization they fail to act directly 
(esthetically), only reviving visual and auditory representations.* 

1 Sense of Beauty, p. 65 ff. 

2Cf. Wallaschek, Psych. u. Pathologie d. Vorstellung, pp. 151-181. 

5 Psychology of Emotions, transl., 351-2. 
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The inadequacy of this contention, or rather its irrelevance, has 
already been noted. 

5. Guyau, in maintaining that all qualities (sensational) are 
esthetic,’ is in the opinion of so many observers, simply avoid- 
ing the real issue by philosophical generalities, so that we 
hardly need discuss his view. It may be that all qualities may 
enter into esthetic complexes somehow or other, as for instance 
in the case of a landscape which combines very often colors, 
sounds and odors; but it is impossible for many persons to 
judge a glass of milk esthetically save under very exceptional 
conditions. What these conditions are constitutes a goodly part 
of the real problem. It seems hardly enough to say that every 
quality is potentially esthetic; one would like to know when 
and why it is not, for then and only then does it become clear 
when and why it is. 

6. Marshall’s theory has avoided most satisfactorily the log- 
ical confusion between minor esthetic importance and non- 
esthetic character of qualities. In developing his general thesis 
that ‘ only that pleasure is judged to be esthetic which appears 
permanently pleasant in revival,’ Mr. Marshall says that the 
lower pleasures have been powerful in our original experiences, 
but in memory their recall-experience is not pleasurable, or else 
they are bound up with ethical painfulness so as virtually to 
love their own peculiar quality. For the developed man of 
today, it is urged, the so-called lower senses do bring pleasure 
in presentation. Their associated elements check their effect- 
iveness though.* This theory demands primarily two condi- 
tions, pleasant presentation and pleasant representation of the 
qualities in question. It is not enough that a quality be imme- 
diately pleasure-toned, its pleasure-tone must persist with the 
quality, reappearing with it regularly. It is not demanded by 
the theory though that the recall-image of the quality be as 
distinct as the recall-image of the pleasure-tone; it is enough 
if both quality and feeling-tone are recalled somehow together.‘ 

Problémes de l’esthetique, etc., chap. VI. 

* Esthetic Principles, pp. 31, 115, ete.. 

3 Pain, Pleasure, and Esthetics, p. 159. 


‘It has been objected that the merely average or even sub-average visual- 
izing power of painters and sculptors indicates that representational power 
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And an implication of the theory is that the esthetic predicate 
is predicate in a more or less formal judgment and not an imme- 
diate feeling quality; in deciding that a quality is beautiful a 
process of comparison is involved, in so far as some refercnce is 
made in every instance to the regular recurrent connection of 
a given quality with a given feeling-tone The esthetic judg- 
ment depends upon a realization, more or less distinct, of this 
association. So we have in Mr. Marshall’s theory a peculiar 
associational, intellectualistic interpretation ; not only must there 
be an association of quality with feeling-tone but also an asso- 
ciation of the regular coexistences of these two. 

In fixing upon the value of Mr. Marshall’s explanation of 
the lower qualities we shall have to criticize briefly his general 
theory. To what extent can we agree with him in his definition 
of the conditions determining the esthetic character of qualities? 

7. The esthetic character is less intellectual, less a product 
of a series of individual experiences brought together in a single 
judgment, than the theory would have it be. While in general 
it is doubtless true that esthetic predicates are judgment predi- 
cates in the narrower sense of the term, still the experiences to 
which the esthetic judgment harks back need not be so remote 
as Mr. Marshall’s view implies. Within a single immediate 
experience complex the esthetic judgment may be formulated, 
and it need not involve any reference to other experiences than 
just that one in which the quality being judged is actually given. 
In short, wherever we may have a formal judgment there we 
may have an esthetic judgment provided the quality being 
judged behaves in a certain way which we shall try to describe. 
When Mr. Marshall demands that a quality be pleasant in re- 
vival, he is asking too much if he understands by ‘ revival’ what 
this term usually means. The really essential condition, it 
seems to me, is that the pleasure shall persist in connection with 


is of no significance in the esthetic judgment. This objection is singularly de- 
ficient ; for, in the first place, there is probably no direct connection between 
artistic ability and esthetic appreciativeness. The artistic function is an imita- 
tive motor one predominantly. And, in the second place, as already indicated, 
there need be no direct correspondence between tn/ensity of recall-image and 
possibility of esthetic judgment. Regular coexistence of quality and feeling- 
tone, regardless of respective intensities, is the only essential condition. 
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and zu reference to the quality in question. How long this per- 
sistence need be is just the question which needs answering ; 
but it seems clear that the usual verdict would be against Mr. 
Marshall’s claim that the original quality must first disappear as 
sensation at least once and then reappear, either in a new sensa- 
tional form or as a recall image, in order to be called beautiful 
or otherwise esthetic. This need of a preceding mass of ex- 
periences is essential, no doubt, to the actual fulfilment of a 
judgment act; but for this reason it need not be a determinant 
of the specific Sachverhalt described in a specific judgment act. 

In other words, the real test of the esthetic character is to 
be found in instances of immediate revival or direct persistence. 
The way the original qualities A/us their immediate feeling-tones 
persist as such or else pass over into primary memory forms, 
after-images, and the like is what decides whether those quali- 
ties can be called esthetic or not. For in the character of this 
persistence or transformation we find the conditions which make 
possible or impossible attention to and reflection upon the qual- 
ity-feeling complex, 7. ¢., the conditions allowing or forbidding 
judgment about this complex. Let us look then at the phenom- 
ena themselves a moment. 

What the organic connection between sensation quality and 
feeling tone is has not yet been made clear. Ribot’s belief that 
both are results of currents along the same nerve-path, the sen- 
sation being the swifter and the feeling-tone the slower one, is 
of course only a conjecture. At all events though, everybody 
is probably convinced that there is some profound organic con- 
nection, and a corollary to the belief is that there is also an 
organic connection between revivals and persistences of those 
same experience guales. But whatever the principle of this 
connection is, it is, so far as its ordinary manifestations disclose, 
not very simple ; for we find striking irregularities in the persist- 
ence and revival of sensations and their feeling-tones. In some 
cases the sensation persists unchanged while the feeling-tone 
has been highly modified; in others we find the sensation 
vanishing while the feeling-tone lingers most distinctly some 
moments longer. Numerous other complications will suggest 
themselves to the reader, those of most significance for the 
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present discussion however, being such wherein the recall- 
image of the sensation is either connected with or again wholly 
free from a recall feeling or, again, a new immediate feeling- 
tone (attaching to the recall act). 

8. Returning to the particular case of lower sensations now, 
we can conceive of at least two possible causes of the truly non- 
esthetic nature of a given quality-complex: first, the sensation 
quality itself may not revive or persist strongly enough to make 
its original and ‘natural’ feeling tone revive; or, secondly, 
there may be some ‘irregularity’ in the fusion of sensation 
quality with feeling tone such that the former might persist 
without the latter. When we leave conjecture and turn to facts, 
we find two large bodies of well confirmed observations which 
indicate quite clearly the most vital connection between esthetic 
effectiveness and ease and vividness of persistence; the Galton 
tests and studies in after-imagery. A cursory glance at the 
results of these experimental investigations reveals, it seems to 
me, a strikingly suggestive fact. It is generally found that 
by far the strongest imagery (both after-imagery and secondary 
revival) is confined to visual, auditory and kinesthetic qualities. 
When we look to the field of esthetics and ask which quality- 
species are unambiguously esthetic we find that, apart from com- 
plexes depending obviously upon ordinary associations, music, 
painting, sculpture and variants of these (rhythm, versification, 
color and form schemes, etc.) constitute a realm of art and ap- 
preciation almost transcendent to all other possible objects of 
reflective enjoyment. In short, the same line of cleavage runs 
through the results of studies in imagery and through the esthetic 
field. It is difficult to look upon this as a were coincidence. 

If there is an organic connection between imagery and 
esthetic judgment power we should expect to find individual 
differences, in esthetic judgment corresponding in some degree 
to differences in after-imagery. And, so far as rather general 
observations are concerned, this seems to be the case; studies 
(all preliminary) made of students in Barnard College shown 
no decisive results except in the extreme cases, which how- 
ever are highly instructive.’ Students with exceptionally low 


1T hope to be able to publish detailed results of further experiments on this 
subject before long. 
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visual imagery (after-imagery and secondary revival alike) 
proved but slightly susceptible to colors and color schemes ; the 
‘ideas’ expressed in pictures and natural scenes affected them 
normally, but sketches in black and white were neither less nor 
more ‘ beautiful’ than colored pictures. Of considerable interest 
is one observation made, namely that one student found pleasure 
in colored pictures but upon examination, attributed it simply 
to the higher degree of imitation. None of the students in 
question suffered from color-blindness. One other extreme case 
was found in a student with slightly inferior auditory imagery 
but very remarkable olfactory imagery; to her, perfumes and 
many nature odors such as wet grass, wet streets, hay, tar, 
night air, etc., were much more ‘beautiful’ than music. She 
affirmed that she ‘often gloated over the smell of rain in memory.’ 
Unfortunately, no kinesthetic tests could be made in order to 
fix upon the source of low musical appreciation. 

The most significant experimental fact, however, is one 
which I have confirmed in over one hundred cases, of which 
less than one half were students, and which probably many 
persons have incidentally observed ; an observer with the usual 
development of imagery, when asked to decide whether tastes, 
smeils, temperatures, pressures and the like are ‘beautiful,’ 
‘ esthetic,’ ‘ pleasing to contemplate,’ ‘ charming’ and so on, 
almost invariably confesses to a sheer inability to pass such a 
judgment. The predicates simply lack meaning, do not apply 
even in their negative forms; very often the answer that, for 
instance, perfumes are not esthetically effective will be recanted 
as soon as the observer is asked whether he means that they are 
esthetically ineffective and positively unpleasant to contemplate. 
A common revision of opinion among keener observers is this: 
‘ perfumes are not unpleasant as objects of contemplation, to be 
sure, but they do not seem to be contemplatable at all, or at 
any rate they do not improve by contemplation.’ 

This indicates the more logical sense in which the term 
esthetic should be employed; we must use it in such a way as 
to permit the most exact and clear distinction between non- 
esthetic (extra-esthetic) and unesthetic (a bad word, meaning 
strictly negatively esthetic). Only by preserving this difference 
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can we retain the dual nature of the esthetic experience, the im- 
mediate pleasure and the pleasure of attending to this first 
pleasure in its secondary (persistent, after-image) form. The 
term ‘ esthetic’ is accordingly not to be used as referring merely 
to acts of intrinsically pleasant attention to a content immedi- 
ately and persistently pleasant; it refers more fundamentally to 
acts of attention to the feeling-tone of a larger content (e¢. g., 
a content involving sensational, imagery and other factors). 
Only by so using the word am I able to make clear to myself 
the relation between the beautiful, the ugly and the extra-es- 
thetic; the ugly is that which can be contemplated in precisely 
the same way as the beautiful can be, but the feelings resulting 
from such contemplation are negatively toned. In the case of 
tastes, temperatures, and the like we have in most individuals no 
true attention act, or else — what is much more likely in many 
instances — attention fails to develop any distinct feeling tone 
of its own. 

g. We may now sum up the revisions we would make to 
Mr. Marshall’s theory: what is here advanced is perhaps radi- 
cally different from anything intended by Mr. Marshall, for, 
instead of relying upon revivals of qualities as Mr. Marshall 
does, we believe that the immediate persistence of qualities is 
the decisive factor; finally, as already indicated, the use of the 
term ‘esthetic’ varies markedly from Mr. Marshall’s. Never- 
theless, what is here suggested seems more in the spirit of his 
theory than in that of any other, and especially so when one 
takes into consideration the fact that Mr. Marshall accepts and 
has developed Shadworth Hodgson’s theory of in»mediate rep- 
resentation, according to which representation is necessarily 
involved in every presentational experience.’ Were Mr. Mar- 
shall to construe ‘ revival’ so as to mean this immediate repre- 
sentational background to every perception, the present hy- 
pothesis would be compatible with his. On the other hand, 
such a concession on his part would apparently demand a re- 
vision of his use of the term ‘ esthetic.’ 

The striking differences in esthetic value between various sen- 
sation-species is traceable, in the last analysis, not to the imme- 


Marshall: ‘Presentation and Representation,’ Mind, N. S., 57, p. 53 ff. 
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diate feeling accompaniments of the various sensation qualities 
but rather to a peculiarity of the judgment function, which de- 
mands for its very existence a ‘content’ with some degree of 
central development, ¢. ¢., a content which is something more 
than ‘pure sensation.’ Psychologically described, a certain 
amount of time is required for the stimulus to develop into that 
form which makes attention to it and to its feeling accompani- 
ment Zossible.? There is a strong temptation to interpret this 
fact to suit some theory of simple association ; for instance, the 
need for a certain duration of the stimulus might be explained 
by the time involved in inducing associations, affective and 
otherwise. The ‘ width of field,’ emphasized by Lotze, Guyau, 
Marshall, and others, would then be made the true determinant. 
But this is only a shifting of the problem and a postponement 
of its solution; for here it is implied that association, ‘ degree 
of reverberation,’ or the like is the so/e source of esthetic pleas- 
ure. The ambiguities and difficulties of extreme associational- 
ism in esthetics are too well known to be rediscussed. If we 
grant, as virtually everybody does, immediate esthetic values we 
must try to find the reasons for the presence and absence of 
such values in the conditions determining the nature of imme- 
diate experiences; this can be done without precluding the pos- 
sibility that associative factors have genetically influenced the 
receptive character of the nervous organism so that certain 
stimuli have gained thereby an esthetic power lacked by others. 
Finally, even if we were to grant the primacy of association 
here we would still have to admit that the complexity of the 
imagery-background in any given case is dependent upon the 
absolute power of persistence of the factors in that background ; 
otherwise we would deny indirectly the cumulative character of 
association and would admit that an almost momentary fringe 
might be quite as effective as a relatively stable one. 


Fechner, Vorschule der Aesthetik, I1., 241-3, was probably the first to ob- 
serve certain general facts cognate tothis one. He remarks that ‘ every stimu- 
lus, and accordingly every esthetic one, must persist a certain time before its 
effect is observable.’ He seems to have had in mind, though, only the rougher 
differences between relatively complex art objects, ¢. g., art lines, pictures, 
melodies, etc. The bearing this same fact has upon the differences between the 
senses was not noted by him, so far as I have been able to discover. 
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In speaking of the persistence of the ‘ content’ it must be 
borne in mind that both sensation quality and feeling-tone are 
referred to. There must be feeling after-imagery above all 
things and the feeling thus persisting must have a constant 
intrinsic reference to a definite sensation quality. This being 
true, it now becomes clear that many various relations between 
quality and tone are possible. For instance, an original sensa- 
tion may have one feeling tone while its after-image in its pure 
form (7. ¢., unmodified by the sensation persisting) may have 
another, as in the sense of a very intense light which, as is well 
known, we may declare beautiful although the stimulus is 
decidedly painful. Or, again, a sensation may persist longer 
than its original feeling tone, becoming being neutrally or nega- 
tively toned, as in the case of many tastes and smells, which 
show rapid changes in affective coloring- Or, once more, the 
original feeling tone can outlast the sensation quality; this is 
perhaps the commonest case, for the affective tone is, in colors 
and sounds and rhythms particularly, often very vivid long after 
even the distinct after-images have faded away. Quite com- 
monly our ‘ memory for’ sensation complexes is really a mem- 
ory of the feeling phase of these same; and the same is true of 
the less remote forms of such experiences, e. g., these experi- 
ences during the first few seconds of their existence. 

In the case of ‘lower’ sensation species it is well-known 
that we find a much more rapid ‘dampening’ of the after- 
images as well as more rapid adaptation; the duration of dis- 
tinct after-images in odors, tastes, pressures, and temperatures 
is conspicuously less than that of visual, auditory and kines- 
thetic images, while the persistence of the former class of sen- 
sations without qualitative variation is almost immeasurably 
briefer than the persistence of the latter class. Both of these 
facts plainly contribute to explain how it is that, when called 
upon to judge the lower sensations esthetically, we find it much 
simpler and more natural to admit that we cannot do so than to 
decide for or against them. And this is true even when the 
feeling tones of the sensations in question are unambiguous 
(pleasant or unpleasant). Viewing this phenomenon from the 
standpoint of the psychology of judgment it seems safe to con- 
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clude that, by virtue of the non-parallel variation of sensation 
quality and feeling tone, this latter loses its reference to the 
former so that, although we may well be aware of our affective 
state now and also may reca// that it originated contemporane- 
ously with the recalled sensation quality, nevertheless guality 
and tone are empirically distinct experiences, neither being a 
mere predicate of the other. 

Furthermore there is a greater mass of imagery elements in 
the background of the higher sensations; that is, with higher 
persistence we find richer after images forming a virtually 
homogeneous constellation, or rather nebula, which, by virtue 
of its structure and elements, fluctuates much less violently 
(under favorable conditions), lasts longer, vanishes more imper- 
ceptibly than do the backgrounds of the lower sensations. It 
is this peculiarity, more obviously than any other, which makes 
judgment easy. It is that characteristic which in its more com- 
plex and mixed forms, has long since been recognized by 
estheticians as highly significant, namely ‘ ease of attention’ or 
objectively put, ‘the stability of the object.’ If either sensa- 
tion quality or feeling tone dampens or changes too rapidly, 
there is difficulty found in attending and in passing judgment ; 
and — this the really important case, I think —if the rates of 
variation of the two phases are too different, the difficulty of 
passing judgment upon an affectively toned sensation is exces- 
sively great, if not absolutely insurmountable. 

In conclusion it may be wise to state that the above explan- 
ation leaves us free to regard the difference between higher and 
lower sensations as relative to the individual and subject to 
genetic variations; but at the same time we cannot deny the 
genuineness and reality of the difference. Guyau’s belief that 
any quality may be esthetic is to be rejected save perhaps in its 
rather fruitless metaphysical sense that there is nothing intrinsic 
to sensations as bare gua/es which prevents these from ever 
being esthetic. Lastly, there is no intention to reduce all 
differences in esthetic values to a mere difference in imagery 
persistence. Imagery persistence is rather an esthetic a priorz, 
whose presence makes the esthetic attitude possible (but not 
necessary) and whose absence inhibits that attitude totally. 
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Esthetic differences between colors need not be attributed solely 
to different imagery coefficients of these latter, although it is 
possible that such may play some part in the differentiation. 
But the difference between qualities — usually visual, auditory, 
and kinesthetic— which are unmistakably esthetic and those 
with reference to which esthetic predicates seem simply mean- 
ingless is, I think, wholly explicable in the above manner. ' 
'The MS. of this article was received June 16, 1906. — Ep. 
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COMMUNICATED BY PROFESSOR JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL. 


A Stupy or CERTAIN PHENOMENA CONCERNING THE LIMIT 
oF BEATs. 


BY DR. A. WYCZOLKOWSKA. 


I. 


Wundt' gives as the limit of beats (Schwebungen) 30-60, 
Helmholtz’ 132, Shaefer 253-341, Stumpf* 427. What can be 
the reason of these differences? 

As I began my observations of beats my attention was called 
to the fact that an error could easily be introduced in these 
researches, due to the influence of noises that accompany every 
tone. This led me first to the analysis of the entire scale of 
tones from 8 to 36,000 vibrations, with reference to the clearness 
of separate tones. I conducted this analysis first alone and 
then with five persons, mostly specialists in psychology in the 
psychological laboratory of Berlin. I had at my disposal the 
tuning forks of Engelmann [20-853 vibrations], Koenig [512- 
2,048] and Appunn [8-56, 2,048-40,960], together with organ 
pipes ranging from cc’... . up toe’®. 

All tones of the scale were sounded in turn lightly and 
sharply and were observed and compared until a statement could 
be made concerning the degree of clearness or the kind of 
noises accompanying them. 

The result of these observations was the division of the scale 
into the following eight types of tones : 


Mr. P. and Mr. F. Dr. L. and A. W. 
Vibrations. Vibrations. 
z. 8-18 Countable and Countable and 8-18 
C; D, fluttering. fluttering. 


1 Phys. Psychologie, I1., 95, 104 (5th ed.). 
2 On the Sensations of Tones, 171 (3d English ed.). 
Tonpsychologie, I1., 461. 
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Vibrations. Vibrations. 
Il. 20-60 Fluttering. Fluttering. 20-60 
III. 64-120 Rumbling and Rumbling and 96-170 
Cc 2 rich in tone. rich in tone.* 
FY. 288-480 Metallic and com- Metallic and 320-640 
d' hi pletely smooth. buzzing. 
V. 853-1,536 Sharp pointed Sharp-pointed but 853-1,920 
a® gi but smooth. rushing. 
VI. 3,200-4,096 Painful although Painful and shrill. 3,072-4, 266 
with distinct 
tone quality. 
VII. 6,826-9,216 Consciousness of Poor in tone 7,680-9,600 
ab dé the pitch begins quality and hissing. 
to vanish. 
Vil. 10,240 Limit for pitch dis- Twittering over- 10,922-16,384 
crimination. powered the tone. 
Twittering. 


Between these special rates of vibrations were found transi- 
tion tones that belong to neither one nor the other neighboring 
type (white spaces in Figs. 1, 2 and Fig. 4, 4). 

Interesting in this research are the individual differences. 
Two observers, namely, Mr. P. and Mr. F., discriminate noises 
only up to 120 vibrations. They stated positively that the tones 
between c' and d° were perfectly smooth. Nevertheless they 
continued the discrimination of the special types of tones.” They 
differentiated in the middle scale metallic tones from sharp- 
pointed and from painful ones. Other observers, on the con- 
trary, affirmed that every tone is joined with a certain kind of 
noise which changes only with the change of pitch. Dr. L., 
after examination of every tone of the scale, called these noises 
fluttering, roaring, rumbling, buzzing, etc. Concerning h* he 
said: ‘*I hear again a kind of roughness and I think it will 
never disappear completely.” He affirmed the same in regard 
to tones of 1,200, 2,400 and 4,800 vibrations. The tones be- 
tween g'# and f* are the smoothest [d’ to d f? bring ‘silver- 
tones’], but are not perfectly free from noise. 


1 The vibration rates are given in accordance with the tables of tones issued 
by Stumpf and Schaefer, 1go1, Leipzig. 

2 Preyer observed the discontinuity of tones up to 300 vibrations: ‘‘ Ueber 
die grenzen der Tonwahrnehmung,”’ p. 14; Stumpf describes the lack of smooth- 
ness in the lower tones anda kind of trembling (Zittern), perceived by the touch 
sense, up to 1,500 vibrations. Zonpsychol., I., p. 203. 
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It is to be mentioned that a' of this part of the scale serves 
as a standard in Europe for the tuning of all instruments. 

A Swedish physician, Dr. S., expresses himself to the same 
effect. From E, up to g' he describes these noises as distinct 
and exciting attention. Of d*he says ‘I hear a whistling similar 
to that heard in valvular disease of the heart.’ Of g’, ‘I hear 
the sound separately from the noise.’ He designates the noise 
belonging to C* by a Swedish word ¢ straj.’ 


(Palin) 


3, AWWW 


Fic. 3. Showing visualization of beats as explained in text. 


Special Details. —In every tone we can hear different kinds 
of rhythmic fluctuations that are the most distinct between e’ 
and a*. These fluctuations were visualized by a few observers 


1 Max Meyer in his article ‘Ueber die Rauhigkeit tiefer Tone,’ Zeitschrift 
fir Psychologie, 13, p. 75, expresses himself theoretically in the same way. 
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in the following way: Fig. 3. They are slow in the cases 
numbered 1, quicker in those numbered 2, and quickest in 3. 
The comparison of the most prominent fluctuations with the 
pulse by help of the metronome gives the following average 
from four persons (the metronome being adjusted to coincide 


with the fluctuations) : 


Tone. Metronome. 

D 

d#* 

d 

A later measurement of the same phenomenon in reference 

to the time gives in five seconds 5 fluctuations of the first, 10-12 
of the second, 20-24 of the third kind. This measurement 


must be regarded as approximate merely. 


II. 


Observing the beats I have searched first to find their limit. 
After a long analysis of all intervals of the perceptible scale I 
found that a certain kind of roughness was still to be heard in 
d* a’ with tuning forks of Engelmann and in c* g‘ with the organ 
pipes. I found a confirmation of it in the statement of other 
observers. Dr. L. says, ‘‘I hear in c* g* something like traces 
of beats.” A second confirmation I obtain in the tuning forks 
g‘c’ of Landry. (Physical Lab. Chicago Univ.) But I would 
not assign too much importance to such results, for they are 
not only dependent on personal differences but probably on the 
degree of perfection in the tuning forks. More valuable 
seemed to me an approximate topography of beats with refer- 


== Countable. 
= = Intermittent, but too rapid to be counted. 
mM = Roughness. 
= Maximum of Ringing. 


= Ringing. 


Key to FIG. 4a. 
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ence to their quality, intensity and feeling-tone which is indi- 
cated in diagram 4, a. 

A close observation of all intervals in every octave shows 
that there are three kinds of beats: (1) Beats of the main tones, 
which break into two subdivisions: (@) beats that can easily be 
counted, and (4) beats of distinct intermittence too fast however 
to be counted. (2) Beats, or better roughness, originating 
mostly from difference tones. (3) Beats recognized as a char- 
acteristic ringing.’ 

Beats of the first kind expire in c' d' (Fig. 4, @, small 
squares). We count them easily in c' c'*# but with great diffi- 
culty in c' d'. 

The beats in which the intermittence is still prominent are 
of longer duration. They are still heard in c'e'.? In c’ e? we 
hear also an intermittence of two tones, but mixed with a shrill 
outburst of difference-tones which makes the observation diffi- 
cult. With larger intervals the beats of basal tones can not be 
heard, but there is a certain roughness in which the difference- 
tone is prominent. Traces of this roughness persisted until 
c* g*. 

Now if I strike a fifth c' g' more sharply, or if I strike the 
lower tone of the fifth lightly and the higher one more strongly 
after a few seconds, I obtain beats of a different kind, usually 
a kind of soft and countable ringing. It is an interesting fact 
that this ringing, though weak in the fourth and the sixth, is much 
stronger in the fifth. The fifth seems to afford a maximum for 
this ringing, while the second is a maximum for the beats of 
the first kind. 

But these beats do not appear in the same way in all the 
tuning forks. They are very distinct in the tuning forks of 
Engelmann (Psychol. Laboratory, Berlin) and of Edelmann 
(Lewis Institute, Chicago), are less so in tuning forks of Koenig 
(Psychol. Labor., University of Chicago) and of Landry (Phy- 
sic. Labor., University of Chicago). 


1 Max Meyer (Zur Theorie der Differenzténe, Zeitschrift fir Psychol., 1898) 
compared it with the ringing of church bells. 

2 According to F. Kruger ( ‘ Beobachtungen an Zweiklingen,’ Phil. Stud., 
VIII., 335), who indicates the limit of beats with tempered tones in and above 
one octave, the major third c! e! is considered free of beats. 
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The soft ringing is prominent in the following intervals with 
the tuning forks: 


Engelmann. Edelmann. Koenig. Landry. 

cis gis! c! gi c! gi c! gi 
fis cis! d' a! d' a! d' a! 
g el hl gt ct 
c' gi c! fl 
di al gi 

ci al 

d' h! 


In order to render graphic all these details I use the follow- 
ing easily understood figure (Fig. 4,@). The musical sign of 
‘crescendo’ and ‘ decrescendo’ is used as a kind of frame for 
a series of circles that represent so many octaves of the scale. 
This sign by a progressive enlarging and diminution of circles 
represents graphically the maximum and the progressive dimin- 
ution of intensity in the beats. Each circle is divided into 6 


ph 


Juma 


Fic 5. To illustrate the divisions into intervals of the circles in Fig. 4a. 


sections of 30° each which represent 6 intervals of every octave 
(Fig. 5). Various forms of lines (as explained in the legends 
and key) represent beats that are caused by the main tones and 
by the difference-tones. Small squares indicate beats that can 
be counted ; horizontal lines, beats with prominent intermittence. 
Vertical and diagonal lines illustrate the roughness of difference 
tones; parts of black circles the soft ringing, diagonal lines 
with circular cross lines its maximum." 

Special Details About the Feeling- Tone. — The beats gen- 
erally are not disagreeable in the middle octaves, but in the 


1 This diagram can be used easily to show the beats of tempered tones or of 
intervals wider than one octave. 
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lower and the higher ones they produce sensations that are un- 
pleasant to the ear. So, for instance, the beats called ‘Stésse’ 
or strokes of the lower tones are disagreeable because they pro- 
duce sensations of touch upon the tympanum. The beats of 
the difference-tones in the higher octaves are disagreeable be- 
cause of their shrillness. 

Very characteristic are the beats of every third. It seems 
as if the tones of the third were esthetically better united 
with each other than those of other intervals and richer in 
upper-tones, which give to the third a more harmonious 
sound. 

Lastly is to be noted the correspondence of the beats with 
the division of tones made before. (Fig. 4, a, and 4,6.) The 
beats appear in the region of tones in which the intensity and 
the pitch of the tones is easy to appreciate; they disappear in 
the region in which the perception of tones is very disagreeable 
and the pitch difficult to judge. The ringing appears mostly in 
the tones that are characterized by prominent rhythmic fluctua- 
tions. (Fig. 4, a, circumferential lines.) 

This topography of beats now permits an answer to the 
question asked at the beginning of this article, namely, why the 
limits given by Wundt, Helmholtz, and Stumpf are so far re- 
moved from one another. 

Wundt has observed only the beats of the main tones. He 
says:' ** Bei Schwebungen, welche die Zahl 30 merklich 
iibersteigen, vermag unser Ohr die einzelnen T6ne nicht mehr 
auseinander zu halten.” Or:? ‘*Ich verhalte mich demnach 
allen Behauptungen gegeniiber, nach denen noch weit tiber 60 
Schwebungen als solche wahrnehmbar sein sollen, skeptisch. 
Ich glaube, dass sie theils auf mangelhafter psychologischer 
Unterscheidung der verschiedenen Stadien des Schwebungs- 
phaenomens theils auf der Vermengung mit den Schwebungen 
von Differenzténen beruhen.” 

Fig. 4 shows that the beats which can be counted nearly 
disappear at 32. The second c'd' is difficult to count. But a 
prominent intermittence is to be found up to 64 vibrations ; 


1 Phys. Psychologie, 34 ed., 1., 438. 
2? Phys. Psychologie, 5th ed., II., 104. 
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c—f#% = 51 vib. 
cle’ = 64 
c'd? =64 


In the octave c’c* the intermittence is less conspicuous because 
the beats of principal tones are mixed with the outburst of the 
difference tones. 

The beats that were observed by Helmholtz are in the basal 
tones again. He pointed out the limit in h*c* (= 132) saying, 
however, that the beats in this octave are much weaker.’ 
‘‘ Taking b’c’” one octave higher we have b’’c’” with 66 beats, 
and another octave would give us b’’c’”” with as many as 132 
beats, and these are really audible in the same way as the 33 
beats of b’c’”’, although they certainly become weaker in the 
higher positions.” Or: ‘* We can pass gradually from 4 to 132 
beats in a second, and convince ourselves that though we become 
incapable of counting them, their character as a series of pulses 
of tone, producing an intermittent sensation, remains unaltered.” 
Stumpf? identified the beats with the roughness of difference- 
tones at 427 vibrations. He says: ‘* Bei a‘ h* war die Schwe- 
bung fiir mich noch deutlich und zwar fasste ich sie als die 
Rauhigkeit des Differenztones.” 

The roughnesses that I found with d*a* or with g ‘c® are the 
traces of this ringing described before. The reason for this 
seems to lie in the summation of the rhythmic fluctuations, the 
speed and even the inconstancy of both being nearly the same.* 

1 Op. cit, 171. 

2 Op. cit. 461. 

3 The author herewith extends her cordial thanks and hearty appreciation 
to the officials of the various laboratories in which the present investigation has 


been conducted for their courteous assistance and encouragement. 
The MS. of this article was received July 28, 1906.— Ed. 
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INTRODUCTION TO EXPERIMENTAL LOGIC.' 


BY PROFESSOR J. MARK BALDWIN, 
Johns Hopkins University. 


§ 1. ExperIMENTAL Locic Is. 

In opening the discussion of the more refined operations of 
the logical mode, together with its meanings for consciousness, 
we should first of all justify the term ‘experimental’ logic which 
we are applying to this branch of the larger subject of genetic 
theory of knowledge. This we may do by explaining first 
the sense in which the matter constitutes logic, and second, the 
sense in which it is experimental. 

The treatment of the operations of thinking, that is, of the 
discursive or reasoning faculty generally, under the term Logic, 
is so conventional and established, that further defence of it is 
not necessary.” It is only the nature of the method adopted — 
the method called ‘ genetic’— involving as it does, a pecu- 
liar point of view, that distinguishes the present treatment. 
That method consists in tracing out the movement of the 
function of cognition—in this case, the logical mode of it as 
such —in its great typical movements or ‘ progressions,’ with 
the attempt to determine the ‘how,’ ‘why,’ and ‘ whereun- 
to’ of each stage in the advance. Thinking is thus consid- 
ered in the light of an effective function, working upon the ob- 
jects of cognition, having adequate motives for its passage from 
one stage to another, and pursuing its characteristic method in 
achieving each successive stage. It is this general conception 
of a logic that is genetic * that justifies the isolation of the func- 
tion of thinking for special treatment. 


' Being the ‘Introduction’ to the second volume of the writer’s work on 
‘Genetic Logic’ entitled 7hought and Things. It may be taken to supplement 
the ‘Introduction’ to the first volume of the work, on ‘Functional Logic’ 
(Sonnenschein and Macmillans, 1906), referred to in this paper as Vol. I. 

2 See the account of ‘Formal Logic’ in Vol. I., Chap. I., 2 2. 

3See the detailed exposition of the field and scope of Genetic Logic, Vol. 
I., Chap. I. 
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In adopting the term experimental logic, a certain general 
result of the treatment itself is anticipated. That result is, in 
brief, as follows. The logical operations as such, considered 
as the essential method of advance or progress in the mode of 
thought, proceed by experimentation, or to use the more special 
term employed in the first volume of this work, by a process 
of ‘schematism.’ This consists essentially in the experimental 
erection of an object already made-up in consciousness, and its 
treatment as having a meaning or value which 7 has not yet 
been found to have, with the expectation and intent that in the 
result it may be found to have it. It is, in the logical mode, an 
intentional and conscious use of a method established and found 
fruitful in the pre-logical stages of psychic assimilation and 
handling of objective contents, as has been shown in another 
place.' The results of what may be called the ‘ progression 
of experimentation’ as a method may be summarized for our 
present purposes under a separate heading. 


§ 2. THE PROGRESSION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL MODE. 


The development of cognition, in its essential progress, is 
always one of increasing determinateness in the two great mo- 
ments that enter into its objective meanings. These two mo- 
ments are the content and the control. The content is what it 
is because i¢ 7s determined and controlled to be that and no other 
object. Besides its determination as having this or that make- 
up, Consistency, subsistence, it is controlled as capable of being 
referred to one or other of those spheres or classes which be- 


! Vol. I., Chap. V., 26; Chap. VI., 24; Chap. VIIL, 23 6-8. It will be seen 
from the division given in the table in Chap. I., 26 of that volume, that the 
larger topic of ‘functional logic’ includes what is here called experimental logic; 
for it is the function of knowledge in the mode called ‘ logical’ that is now to 
be taken up. Both on account of its special characters, however, and also on 
account of its traditional monopolizing of the term logic, it is worthy of de- 
tailed treatment and also of a special name. To those, we may add, who do 
not admit that experimental processes exhaust the procedure of the mode of 
thinking, we have only to say —let the scope then of ‘experimental logic’ be 
restricted to those operations which are and are shown to be experimental. 
There will then be left over for another discipline — formal, deductive, rational 
or whatever it be called — the problems which such non-experimental processes 
present. To such thinkers the problems of this volume will be found to be 
among those of the discussions sometimes known as ‘ empirical logic.’ 
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come, for consciousness, existences, substances, and realities. 
The process of contextuation of content might go on ad Lbitum 
by the mere presence together of items, images, fancies, etc. ; 
but it would be meaningless. If, however, meanings are to 
arise whereby such contexts have reference to the spheres in 
which in some sense ¢hey hold good, then different controls 
must also be derived and developed in our theory. 

Now it is on the side of such reference, such control, such 
assignment of possible and present combinations of contents to 
their spheres of fulfilment that a method of selecting, testing, 
exerting or acknowledging control is necessary ; and this we 
find, as the result of our detailed examination of cognitive 
process, to be one of experimentation. The main stages of its 
determination — its progressive modes, so to speak, as worked 
out in the earlier volume — are as follows. 

(1) The ‘semblant’ or make-believe use of an object having 
merely inner character as image of fancy, whereby it is treated 
for playful or other personal purposes as having further mean- 
ing or reference. The object thus becomes a ‘scheme,’ a 
schema, charged with the further meaning which it, in its own 
right, has not as yet been found to have. 

(2) The erection of such schemata in an experimental way 
under the urgency of a desired or intended fulfilment. There 
results either fulfilment or non-fulfilment, and either is a marked 
accretion to the original meaning so erected. Thus by the ex- 
perimentation both the determination and the control are essenti- 
ally advanced. In the pre-logical modes, consciousness has no 
other way — barring possibly certain brutal intrusions upon it ' 

— of advancing or effectively selecting its meanings. 

(3) The most important instance of this before the rise of 
reflection is that which issues in ‘ generalization.’ By the 
use of a schema as a meaning adequate to embrace many in- 
stances, and hence experimentally taken to mean them, it is dis- 
covered what cases may properly in the particular instance be 
meant. The individuation of objects as general, particular, 
singular and universal — as is shown in the earlier discussion — 
is secured by this process of schematism. 


1 To these, however, it must still accommodate itself, by ‘ trial-and error’ 
processes which are in type experimental. 
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(4) The transition to the logical mode as one of reflection, is 
accomplished again by an act of essential experimentation. The 
contexts which are still ambiguous in their meanings as general 
and particular, under whatever control, are all alike erected as 
schemata within the larger control they have in common — that 
of the inner life or experience. From this point of view, that 
of experience under a control functioningas judgment, the con- 
tents may severally get whatever further assignments the schem- 
atism of this mode may secure. The entire context of experi- 
ence — idea, hypothesis, imagination — becomes available for 
experimental treatment in the problematic forms of judgment 
which embody variations in de/ief, The schematism of the 
logical mode becomes the method of determining belief; and 
the entire development of logical meanings may be treated 
from the point of view of ascertaining the forms in which the 
relative determinateness or indeterminateness of belief takes 
form in presupposition, postulation, implication or other mode 
of acknowledgment or assurance. 

In other words, as of cognition generally, so here; there is 
the established and there is the not-yet-established, the content 
and the intent, the fact used as anticipatory schema of richer 
fulfilment. The method whereby consciousness, by using a 
meaning experimentally, establishes and advances it, holds for 
thinking also. 

If this be the exclusive method, or even the principal 
method, whereby thinking does its work, then it is quite proper 
to call this department of genetic logic ‘ experimental.” The 
further questions as to the limits of experimentation and the 
possible advancement of meanings by some other process or by 
no process at all — these may in turn be solved by the inquiry 
itself, or, if left over, made subject of separate disciplines. 

It will, therefore, serve the interest of clearness, if we define 
experimental logic as that enquiry which, pursuing genetic 
and functional methods, ¢xvestigates thinking with a view lo 
tracing the derivation, development, and embodiments of belief.’ 
1 These three words indicate the problems ‘why,’ ‘ how,’ and ‘ what’ of 


the logical mode, although in the treatment which follows the topics are taken 
up rather with reference to divisions current in the literature. ‘How’ belief 
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§ 3. THe Two Types or SCHEMATISM. 


Speaking still on the general topic of experimentation, we 
may say that there are two contrasted ways in which a content 
may be made schematic and so be used experimentally. These 
illustrate respectively the methods of advance of the two great 
sorts of meaning, ‘recognitive’ and ‘selective’ or meaning 
established by recognition and held up as true, and meaning 
selected by and for appreciation and held up as, in some imme- 
diate sense, good or fit.’’ 

It is evident that these two types of meaning result from and 
appeal to different motives. The items of established fact are 
taken as just what they are, and used for the discovery of 
further items of fact. Only so far as the content is stripped of 
selective and personal meaning, of all interpretation beyond its 
bare outline as a context of knowledge, only so far is it avail- 
able for the schematism whose motive is theoretical. The 
schema of this sort is instrumental to the development of knowl- 
edge as such, of a representative and convertible system of cog- 
nitions ; in short, to the development of what is to be acknowl- 
edged astrue. This may be called ‘scientific’ or theoretical 
schematism. On the other hand, the furtherance of special 
personal purposes and interests requires a schematism of its own 
sort. This consists in the selective use of a context as ‘fit’ to 
fulfil a purpose or end and thus ‘ good’ for that purpose or end. 
The items chosen are appreciated as ‘ good’ or ‘ fit,’ and the 
further advance is in the confirmation and development of 
this sort of appreciable fitness. The development of selective 
meanings in the pre-logical modes is by this sort of schematic 


embodies itselfin judgments is taken up in one chapter, and in ‘common’ judg- 
ments in another ; ‘why’ it is thus embodied is the question of ‘schematism ’ 
in two chapters. The question ‘What ?’ suggests the topic of the organization 
of logical meanings in a system, which is also treated in considerable detail ; and 
the limitations of thinking, together with the new problems set by the logical 
function itself, are given full consideration. 

The correlation might be pointed out between the scheme of results sum-~ 
marized in this Introduction and those worked out from the objective point 
of view in the writer’s paper on ‘ Selective Thinking’ (printed as Chap. XVII. 
in the work Development and Evolution). 

1 See the theory of ‘Meaning’ worked out in Vol. I., Chap. 7. 
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or experimental use of contents.' In the logical mode it may 
be called ‘ selective’ or ‘ appreciative’ schematism. 

The further treatment of these two sorts of experimental use 
of contents is to follow; they are mentioned in this Introduction 
in order to point out that with the rise of judgment as character- 
istic control in reflection, all appreciations as such are made 
truths, all selective meanings are made theoretical meanings — 
so far as they are made subject-matter of reflection. Experi- 
mental logic, therefore, after it has found it to be the fate of 
appreciations to be thus taken up in judgments of experience or 
fact, has no longer anything to do with them as appreciations ; 
for it then deals with such meanings from the point of view of 
judgments of truth motived by theoretical interest. 

The further development of these appreciative meanings 
goes on, it is true, in its own right; but experimental logic, as 
theory of reflective or logical procedure, loses its claim upon 
them. There is indeed the special need of inquiring in detail 
as to the function whereby the items of selective schematism 
arise and are found eligible or ‘ fit’; this is to be discussed in 
the treatment of the hyper-logical modes. The operations of 
the constructive imagination, in its selection of materials with 
reference to what may be called purposive or normative ideals, 
is to be distinguished from that other sort of schematic use of a 
context whose aim is to extend its comprehension in the domain 
of fact or truth. It is the latter with which the developments of 
our text heretofore have had mainly to do, and to which this 
volume is to be exclusively devoted. 

The preservation of this distinction is subject, however, to a 
complication which we may as well point out now, especially as 
it enables us to introduce a scheme of definite terminology that 
will later on stand us in good stead. It is the complication that, 
while disclaiming any motive of a personal or purposive sort in 
its theoretical schematism and experimentation, yet reflective 
process is itself motived by its own interest. The interest and 
purpose to know and to know only what is resolutely true 
to fact, requires a certain restriction of the scope and function 
of the mental life to that more direct field of psychic vision we 


1 See Vol. I., Chap. VIII., 2 9. 
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call the ‘ theoretical.’ This results in a fulfilment, a renewed 
appreciation, of its own type. We will find, therefore, that the 
separation of the two modes of rendering the meanings of 
knowledge is not final; nor are they exclusive zuter se as to 
content. Not only do appreciated experiences become when 
judged theoretical; but judged contents are appreciated as ful- 
filling the ideal set up by theoretical interest. A logical solu- 
tion of a problem meets the demand for logical validity and so 
fulfils the interest of its theoretical pursuit. 

There is, therefore, when we reach the logical mode, need 
of careful distinction of the various sorts of ‘interest’ that mo- 
tive these great progressions of meaning. Accepting the dis- 
tinction already advanced between the psychic and psycholog- 
ical points of view,' we may recognize ‘ practical,’ * pragmatic,’ 
‘ pragmatelic,’ and ‘ theoretical’ interests. ‘ Practical’ interest 
is that which motives the mass of contents of cognition and 
action * as fused together in their early flow and development. 
The interest of the child in his tea-spoon is practical. It is an 
interest in which the factors of knowledge and action have not 
yet been isolated. ‘ Pragmatic’ interest is the practical inter- 
est considered from the objective and psychological point of 
view. For example, with my knowledge of the child’s proc- 
esses, I may describe his interest as having consequences, bear- 
ings and motives which he himself, does not apprehend. My 
account of his interest makes it a pragmatic interest. The 
dualism of the factors of knowledge arises, however, in later 
modes in consciousness, and the relative opposition between re- 
cognitive and selective meanings appears. This is consum- 
mated in the segregation of the interests that clearly motive 
knowledge over against the contexts acknowledged and judged. 
So there arise ‘ theoretical’ interest on the one side—interest in 
maintaining and furthering the context of knowledge *—and over 


'Vol. I., Chap. 7, 2 3. 
? Action in the large sense, as including fulfilments, consequences, etc., in 


what is called ‘ practical life.’ 

3 From the objective point of view this is the ‘logical’ interest. It may be 
named with reference to its psychic end, ‘ nootelic.’ Interests of the type that 
motive objects of the ‘semblant’ sort are ‘autotelic’ in the play-mode (see 
Vol. I., Chap. VI., 5), and — drawing still upon the Greek — ‘syn-telic’ in 
the Aisthetic mode (to be discussed in Vol. III.). 
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against it ‘ pragmatelic’ interest, which terminates upon the 
system of satisfactions, fulfilments, appreciations, as such. 
These fulfilments are now isolated, set up as psychic meanings, 
and made ends of pursuit. . 

The two points just made may be stated in terms of interest. 
The objects of pragmatelic interest, appreciated as fulfilling, 
are, when judged to be objective experiences, placed in a context 
of recognitive and common meanings, and are thus made ob- 
jects of theoretical interest. On the other hand, the items of 
knowledge in a measure reduced to a context of theoretical in- 
terest, are thereby made pragmatelic, since the fulfilment of the 
theoretical interest is a real fulfilment and satisfaction, although 
its ideal involves the denial of the interest in fulfilments as such. 

We shall find, therefore, in the sequel, that the whole field 
of meanings of appreciation will also bear interpretation as a 
field of theoretical truths, and that the whole field of theoretical 
knowledges may be interpreted as meanings of fulfilment and 
appreciation. In short, the entire body of psychic objects may 
be both true and good in appropriate senses at the same time. 
That is, putting it somewhat differently, a self-consciousness 
cannot be aware of its own satisfactions without also judging 
them as objects of experience; and such a consciousness can- 
not judge or acknowledge its experience, without also appreci- 
ating it as being good for what it is.' 

1 But this, of course, is anticipatory (of Vol. III.). Theapproaches to such 
a point of view may be found in the chapters ‘ Origin v. Nature,’ Devel. and 
Evolution (Chap. XIII. ), and ‘The Cosmic and the Moral,’ Fragments in Philos. 
and Science (V.). In this latter chapter, published originally in the /n/erna- 
tional Journal of Ethics (October, 1895), it is contended that the ‘ends’ of eth- 


ical pursuit — the contents of the ‘ought ’—are, as they are attained, added to 
the context of theoretical truth (the contents of the ‘is’). 
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DISCUSSION. 
CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF EXPERIENCE. 


Recent philosophical discussions have made extensive use of the 
term experience. This is practically true of the new empiricism 
which styles itself pragmatism and of absolute idealism as set forth by 
Royce. These discussions have made it apparent that this term, like 
many others of its kind, has no finally settled meaning, and that it can 
thus be pressed into service as the starting point of lines of thought 
which in the end are widely separated. 

That any ultimate agreement as to what experience really signifies 
can be reached is perhaps too much to be hoped, yet any attempt to 
clear up some of the obscurities which attach to the present use of the 
term need not offer a plea of justification. I venture, therefore, to 
suggest in the following pages some of those marks of experience 
which seem most important in the present state of philosophic un- 
certainty. 

I. There are some points of common agreement in regard to the 
nature of experience, and I believe it can be stated without serious 
fear of contradiction that experience must be taken as the ultimate 
essence of the universe. It is neither derived from, nor conditioned 
by, anything else. Both pragmatist and absolute idealist have clearly 
recognized this truth. To have done this is a great gain, but the value 
of thé position has been materially lessened by the interpretation of 
the meaning of experience which these two schools of thought have 
arrived at. Both have found in experience something that goes be- 
yond human consciousness. The pragmatist, if we are to follow 
James, seems to find his starting point in an infra-human and infra- 
conscious experience, the absolutist seeks the goal of reality in a super- 
human experience. In the speculations of James ‘ pure experience’ 
has come to designate the primitive reality from which related human 
experience has sprung, while on the other hand Royce and Bradley 
have passed beyond human experienee and have arrived at the expe- 
rience of an absolute thinker, who because of his very absoluteness 
is completely transcendent. The absolute idealist enquires whither 
thought is tending, while the pragmatist enquires whence it came, 
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but neither has arrived at anything actual. Both found their specu- 
lations on consciousness, consciousness as we know it, human con- 
sciousness, with all its limitations and imperfections. There is no 
way of transcending this individual consciousness unless we take the 
deadly leap. Absolute idealism leaps forward, pragmatism backward ; 
absolute idealism carries thought to its completion and its negation, 
while pragmatism traces it back to its original chaos whence it came. 
In a world of infinite possibilities of experience we cannot arrive at 
the completion the absolutist posits, neither in a world of finite rela- 
tions can we trace thought back to its pure immanency before these 
relations were evolved. 

II. In opposition to both these views I venture to suggest that 
experience has a complete identity with finite consciousness. The 
two terms should be taken as interchangeable. There is no conscious- 
ness that is not experience and no experience that is not conscious. If 
we make experience wider than consciousness then we shall be obliged 
to think of an experience which is prior to consciousness. Such an 
experience, however, could never be known, and must forever remain 
a pure abstraction, a veritable Ding-an-sich for human beings. James 
thinks of pure experience as the original stuff from which everything 
is derived. Known and knower are parts of pure experience and 
develop from it. Yet he also describes this same pure experience as 
the original flux of life before reflection has categorized it. ‘* Only 
new-born babes and persons in a semi-coma from sleep, dreams, ill- 
ness or blows can have an experience pure in the literal sense of a 
that which may not yet be defined as a what.” Here pure experience 
is made identical, apparently, with mere sensation or feeling. It is a 
subconscious affair— but the subconscious is still conscious. I 
emphasize this apparent contradiction to show how difficult it is to 
escape the assumption that experience must be conscious in order to 
be experience. Consciousness cannot be a function of experience, 
then, as James would have us believe. He himself cannot carry this 
doctrine to its legitimate conclusion, but is forced to find in pure 
experience rudimentary consciousness. 

While we must be on our guard to avoid this error of an infra-con- 
scious experience, we must be equally careful to recognize that there 
can be no consciousness (at least as far as we can know it) that is not 
itself experience. In other words there can be no pure consciousness 
which can ever be gotten at. 

Experiencc implies a content, and consciousness must possess, even 
in its lowest forms, a noetic element in order to be conceived as con- 
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sciousness. Mere immediate consciousness, a pure feeling without 
differentiation or direction, if it exists cannot be known. Only objects 
are known and for an experience to be an element in a subsequent and 
wider experience it must contain objective elements. 

III. Further it must be insisted that experzence zs always the sub- 
ject and never the object. What we actually know are objects ex- 
pertenced and not experience as such. From this it can be seen that 
the assertion of Spinoza that we not only know, but know that we 
know, is impossible. Thought is buried in its object and not turned 
on itself in the moment of knowing. Consciousness is that which 
conditions all objects but which cannot be conditioned by itself. The 
experience of the moment is always immediate, directly given, pure 
actuality, while things experienced are always mediate. Immediate 
knowledge is a contradiction in terms. 

Further we can no more know past experience as such than we can 
know present experience. What we know are objects of past experi- 
ence and not the past experience itself as subject. When we introspect 
and examine a state of consciousness which has past, we cannot do this 
by bringing up the consciousness as such but by again experiencing 
the objects of the past state. If a contentless experience could exist, 
therefore, it could not be known. Between it and the present there 
would be an absolute break, a gulf that could not be bridged. 

No purely immanent state of consciousness could be recalled in 
memory, for memory is composed of images. We at once are con- 
vinced on introspection that as the content of an experience grows less 
exact the experience itself tends to slip out of consciousness. There 
has been much talk of late about the truth of feeling, but this is to my 
mind a manifest absurdity, if by feeling is implied pure affective im- 
manence without content or direction. Truth means relation of one 
part of experience to another, and if there are no parts to relate 
there can be no truth. 

Perhaps the meaning of the above point of view may be better 
shown by a concrete illustration. As I am writing these words, I see 
the lamp before me. It is the focal element in a complex noetic state. 
I shut my eyes and try to analyze this state as a past experience. What 
I really arrive at in my introspection is not the subjective state of con- 
sciousness, but the experienced objects of my past state. The objects 
of my introspective state are, as far as I am able to recall the past 
moment of consciousness, the same, as were the objects of my direct 
visual and motor experience a moment before. They are somewhat 
less permanent and vivid and definite than they were in the original 
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state. However, in this introspective analysis I have nothing given 
that was not present in the direct perception and I in no way arrive at 
my past experience as such in distinction from the objects of my past 
experience. 

Consciousness reveals to us various classes of objects. First of all 
there are the objects given to us through the direct sensory experience. 
This is the stuff from which all experience as such is supposed to take 
its rise, yet it cannot constitute experience itself, because as mere sensa- 
tion it cannot be known, but only as sensation interpreted or objectified. 
It is this interpretation or objectification that gives the reality to objects 
of experience, and it is this same tendency which gives various classes 
of objects in experience and leads to the separation of the world into 
mind and matter, res cogttantes and res extens@. Objects are always 
in the last analysis partly sensory and partly ideational. This is clearly 
true of all objects perceived and imagined. Of objects of reason this 
is not quite as evident, since the symbol of the objective reality has 
come to take the place of the concrete sensory experience. This 
symbol itself, however, is sensory and stands in the last analysis for 
the original sensory experience. The relationships between objects, 
which from a large part of our conscious life, are themselves not 
detached nor separated from the objects, but inhere in them and are 
experienced in these objects just as much as any aspect of the objects 
such as color, or form, or hardness or odor. Relations are not super- 
imposed on the objects but arise in the objects — they are not detached 
ideas. Further our experience of bodily states, which give rise to the 
feelings and emotions and, in muscular adjustments, to the experience 
of will, are clearly also sensory in their character and attach themselves 
to objects in the world outside the body. It is erroneous to suppose 
that these subjective states are experienced as purely subjective and 
contentless. An emotion has locality and externality both in the world 
outside the body and in the body itself. Indeed there can be no affec- 
tive state that does not take a concrete and objective form, nor can 
there be a state of will that does not have an objective point of attach- 
ment. It is often held, apparently, that these states exist as pure and 
immediate, that they can be arrived at directly. Introspection shows 
that this is not a true analysis of the experience. All our experience 
whether sensorial, imaginary, rational, affective or voluntary, is the 
experience of something objective. 

It happens, however, that among these various objects there are 
some elements which seem more permanent and abiding, more general 
and universal, and these are taken to belong to the material world, 
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while others are regarded as individual, peculiar, variable and are 
looked upon as mental. There is no object that cannot be looked at 
from these two standpoints and as the emphasis is given to one or to 
the other of these aspects the object is regarded as mental or as ma- 
terial. Thus arose the ancient distinction between primary and sec- 
ondary qualities of matter, which, however, is only a relative distinction 
and never one that can be made absolute. 

Psychology has to do with objects in so far as they exhibit mental 
constituents and relations, but it has no objects that belong entirely to 
itself. It has nothing absolutely peculiar, and does not consider con- 
sciousness as such apart from objects, as is often held to be the case. 
The gravest confusions have arisen when the mental world has been 
made identical with experience (consciousness) as such. We are 
told, for example, that the mind knows only ideas, the reason for this 
assertion being that the mind cannot know something outside of con- 
sciousness — which is a self-evident assertion. Ideas, however, strictly 
speaking are simply aspects of objects and cannot be detached from 
these objects and be known in their purity. 

Many tangles of epistemology may be traced, I believe, to this con- 
fusion of consciousness as subject and the mental world as object. The 
two aspects of objects have been violently separated and then the at- 
tempt is made to bridge the gulf by various theories of knowledge, 
none of which is adequate to accomplish its purpose. The trend of 
all such’ assumptions is toward subjective idealism or absolute idealism 
and away from the healthful realism which gives vitality to our thinking. 

IV. Asa matter of fact a// experience ts realistic, but experience 
itself ts not real. This may seem a contradiction, but a closer ex- 
amination will reveal the truth of the statement. As to the first part 
of the proposition, its truth lies in the fact that to have any experience 
means to have an object, ultimately an object with a sensory basis, an 
object which has a degree of permanence, stability and universality, 
and hence a reality. 

There is no question of going outside of the experience to a trans- 
experiential reality, a manifest impossibility, but of giving to the ob- 
ject in experience this quality of reality. Indeed, to have an experi- 
ence, to be conscious, means nothing more nor less than to objectify, 
to have a content, to give a permanence. There is no experience, 
never mind how rudimentary and incomplete, which is not of this 
nature —if one should exist it could not be known. All experience 
must therefore be realistic. 

Yet experience as such, being the immanence of pure being, can 
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be called neither real nor true. These terms apply only to objects of 
experience in their relations and connections. Experience simply ¢s, 
the ultimate fact of the universe, which, because of its ultimate nature, 
cannot be in itself described nor known. 

Some recent discussions in regard to the nature of feeling hint at 
an experience that is purely immanent. Dr. Washburn, for example, 
speaks of feelings that are *‘ absolutely unanalyzable and unlocaliz- 
able.” Among these she gives feelings of relation and of pleasure- 
pain. Neither of these experiences, 1 would insist, ever occurs with- 
out attaching itself to some object, either within or without the body 
and cannot be known except as objective. Indeed, Dr. Washburn 
should hold that they possess this objective characteristic, since she 
considers them as motor attitudes, the feelings of relation as of a ves- 
tigial nature, and pleasure-pain ‘‘ as representing the most fundamental 
of all primitive motor attitudes.” 

In the sense in which I am using the term there can be no state 
that is entirely mental and subjective, as some writers would hold. I 
cannot, therefore, believe, as Professor Stratton affirms,’ that imagina- 
tion, for example, is purely mental. 

It is as clearly objective in certain of its aspects as is perception, 
and is to be treated from the same realistic standpoint. The objects 
which it contains are not any less real nor true than those given in sen- 
sory experience. It is an error to consider imagination thus peculiarly 
subjective and unreal. 

It may seem that the foregoing analysis had done away with con- 
sciousness as such and has left merely objects of experience, since ex- 
perience expresses itself objectively and cannot exist without its objects. 
Although this relation between experience and its objects is one that 
cannot be dissolved, experience is not its objects, —it is, however, 
capable of description and analysis only through its objects. As the 
ultimate it cannot be known, but still it must de. To say that it is 
nothing is both true and false, — true in the sense that it is not an object 
among objects, false in the sense that it has no being. It cannot be 
imagined, for imagination exists only in terms of objects of conscious- 
ness; no more can it be perceived, because perception rests on imagi- 
nation and sensation. It cannot be rationally deduced, for reason em- 
ploys symbols (themselves objects and standing for objects). 

Yet, on the other hand, experience is the final solvent of all things. 


1See Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, February 1, 
1906. 


2See PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, January 15, 1906. 
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The reality of any content of experience may be doubted, but the being 
of the experience is the final fact which cannot be brought into ques- 
tion. Such a doctrine as this may perhaps be designated as mystical, 
but if it is mystical I believe itis necessarily so. The seeming mysti- 
cism which it contains results from the impossibility of giving an ob- 
jective account of the immediate fact of being, and does not arise from 
anattempt to transcend the immediate and to reach a supra- or infra- 
experiential reality. It is not due to an attempt to know the unknow- 
able. It rests in the fact that we cannot put into objective terms that 
which forever must remain subject. 

Experience should not be looked on as merely a logical fact, made 
necessary as an antithesis to the object experienced. It is more than 
formal, it is actual. It has been recognized at various times by various 
names, but it is always, whether recognized or not, present in some 
form. It has been termed, for example, the ‘soul,’ the ‘ synthetic 
unity of apperception,’ the * pure ego.’ Attempts of recent date have 
been made to banish it, or its equivalent, consciousness, from psy- 
chology. James has styled consciousness ‘‘ the faint rumor left behind 
by the disappearing ‘ soul’ upon the air of philosophy,” but though 
thus condemned to live a spook-like existence, it still refuses to pass 
completely. Like the ghost of Banquo it reappears when the least 
desired to put to confusion the philosophic feast the pragmatist would 
spread. It will not down, but claims its place at the table of experience. 

V. Another mark of experience is that z¢ comes always with a tinge 
of personality, but ts not itself identical with personality.  Per- 
sonality is an object of consciousness. As has been previously stated, 
we know no consciousness that has not this characteristic of personal 
warmth. This peculiarity of all human experience joins together 
objects experienced in certain groups and does not permit the free 
interchange of these with objects of other groups. Whether this 
grouping is ever transcended or not cannot be experienced. We seem 
to have evidence from mental pathology of one set of experiences 
passing over and uniting with another set in cases of dual and multiple 
personality. However, multiple personality may be legitimately in- 
ferred but never experienced. The experience is always that of 
grouped objects tinged with the coloring of our personality. What is 
true of multiple personality is likewise true of the infra-conscious. 
As soon as objects inferred to exist in the infra-conscious become 
known, they have become stamped with the mark of personality. 

By way of summary it may be added that experience is the final 
being of the universe and the only purely immanent actuality that 
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exists. It is itself not known, but only described in terms of its objects 
with which, however, it cannot be identified. This experience is 
always given in a finite, personal way and is equivalent to human con- 
sciousness, being nothing more nor less. It is not, however, to be 
confused with the mental aspect of objects, which is the subject matter 
of psychology, and is not to be put in antithesis with the material 
world which is merely an aspect of objects of experience on an equal 
footing withthe mentalaspect. Experience embraces both the material 
and the mental and the existence of one can no more be doubted than 
that of the other. On this basis all difficulty of relating the mental 
and the material disappears, together with many problems of episte- 
mology and the contentions of idealism and realism. Indeed, experi- 
ence is clearly and always realistic in the sense that reality attaches to 
all objects of experience, which by the very fact of objectification are 
given a permanence, stability and universality. And here the value 
of this point of view is seen, since it does away with old time useless 
contentions and gives back to the philosopher and psychologist the 
common-sense view of reality which physical science and practical 
thinking have never for a moment abandoned. It opens the way for 
a sane discussion of parallelism and the complex questions which 
arise in the problem of the relations between mind and body; it ban- 
ishes that spectre of philosophic thought, subjective idealism and 
leaves psychology free to go about its business like any other science. 


STEPHEN S. CoLvin. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


1 The MS. of this article was received July 6, 1906. — Ed. 
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In a former paper,' I suggested that, of the two distinct uses or 
meanings now indicated indifferently by the terms ego and self, the 
term ego be restricted to one, viz.: the individual who is or may be 
self-conscious, who can think in terms of ‘I’; and that the term se/f 
be applied to the other meaning, viz.: that content of consciousness 
in which an individual recognizes himself. Using the term self in 
this narrower sense, in this paper I would distinguish and name 
some six distinct ‘ selves,’ z. e., distinct contents, in each of which the 
conscious individual recognizes himself. 

Among other writers James, Baldwin, Stout and Bradley have 
enumerated each two or more such ‘selves.’ In the case of James 
and Stout their accounts suggest in their form of expression a com- 
pleteness which I think they do not possess. Indeed it seems to me 
no writer has approached adequacy in this matter, none has done 
justice to the complexity of our conception of self, or defined with 
sufficient care the several ‘selves,’ or properly emphasized the gulf 
that lies between one self and another. 

The problems of the self and the not-self are now less prominent 
than they have been. Their importance to metaphysics, however, 
and particularly to ethics ispermanent. It is the ethical significance of 
‘ self’ that I have most in mind; and partly for that reason I approach 
the matter from the side of self-feeling. I hope, too, thereby to make 
my statements concrete and more readily verifiable. 

A few words with regard to the nature of self-feeling, Dewey * 
says: ‘* Feeling is always a feeling of self; of the hinderance or further’ 
ance of self-development,* through activity.” We need, however, the 
word self-feeling to distinguish those feelings which have for their 
object self in antithesis to the not-self. James uses the term self-feel- 
ing in this latter sense. Such feelings are: pride, humility, shame, 
self-love, self-pity, etc. The sefeelings are not ‘aroused by’ self, as 
James says, but rather, as Hume maintains, are aroused by certain 
things or qualities which, through instinct or habit, direct those feel- 

1THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, Sept. 15, 1906. 


? Psychology, p. 281. 
’The reflexive pronoun self, in such words as self-development, of course 
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ings toward self. ‘Trough such instructive or habitual direction of 
feelings on the one h,,nd the several contents of self are built up; on 
the other hand thos. contents of self reciprocally modify self-feeling. 

Of the self feeli,,gs I select the general class of self-appreciation. 
Hume ' describes pride and humility as simple and impres- 
sions, and he uses pride, apparently, in the general sense of self-appre- 
ciation. I would show that for each of the ‘selves’ I now proceed 
to describe, self-appreciation takes a different form. These forms, 
are, I think, easily recognizable, and aid us to realize the distinctions 
between the several selves. 

It is often said, and said with great assurance, that, in pride, our 
own excellence counts for nothing unless we excell others. The state- 
ment is, I think, true only for pride that has for its object the self 
which I shall call the 2éstorécal self. The historical self is an agent 
working in a world of agents; it is I as others may know me, as I see 
myself ina mirror, the living body, speaking, thinking, acting on 
others, feeling and responding in its own way to the acts of others. 
Were we to ask the average American what he means by himself, 
he would probably reply, in effect, that it is this living, active body, 
which remembers, wills, forecasts; whom others see (though not 
of course as self), love, honor, fear, despise; which triumphs over 
others and submits to them. Appreciation of this self means little, if 
anything, except in terms of comparison with the others, the not-self. 
Better here means better than others. The emotion of self-apprecia- 
tion or pride, where this self is concerned, is, it seems to me, always 
properly called vanity. 

But a man may recognize and appreciate himself as an activity 
pouring forth ‘in ready and abundant measure, beating down all 
resistance, and making use of obstacles only to overcome them.’* 
Such self-appreciation Job ascribes to the horse: ‘* He paweth in the 
valley, and rejoiceth in his strength. He mocketh at fear. He 
swalloweth the ground in fierceness and rage; neither believeth he that 
it is the sound of the trumpet.” This feeling of our superior energy 
we may call exaltation or glory. This self is the inner activity of 
apperception (Wundt), the sense of inner adjustment (James), in anti- 
thesis to the world of means and of obstacles through which and 
against which my energy, activity or will is or is not realized. I call 
it the wz?/-se/f. Self-appreciation here means superiority or inferiority 
of self to the not-self, but the not-self is not other people. Exaltation 


1 Treatise, Bk. II., Part 1, Sec. 2. 
2Dewey, Psychology, p. 265. 
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does not require comparison with other people. It may arise through 
a sense of the superiority of self to a certain mathematical problem, 
due to my successful solution of it. If, however, I do compare my 
success with that of others, I find that the will-self no longer occupies 
the field; now the self is the historical self, of which the will is re- 
garded as a fossession, an inner energy, finding its expression in my 
acts. The emotion is no longer exaltation but vanity, when I attribute 
superiority to the will I (the historical self) Aossess. 

By considering another phase of self-appreciation we may discover 
two other ‘selves.’ James’ says that our self-feeling ‘depends en- 
tirely on what we dack ourselves to be and do,’ ‘on the ratio of our 
actualities to our supposed potentialities.’ Self-esteem, he maintains, 
varies directly as our success and inversely as our pretensions. But is 
this always true? If in ‘good faith’ one gives up all pretensions to 
be a gentleman or a philosopher, or whatever it is that one has striven 
and partly failed to be or do, is one’s self-esteem increased? Yes and 
no! It depends on what ‘self’ one hasin mind. There is an ‘ ideal’ 
or ‘ pretension’ self, and also a ‘ realézation’ self. If I think in terms 
of the former I identify myself with what I stanxd for, with my ideals 
and pretensions, and all the opposing ideals, the pretensions I reject or 
abandon, are the not-self, I cannot recognize myself in them. There 
is a self-esteem which regards simply the ideals, not the success, we 
may well call it, I think, self-respect. James cites the Stoic as one 
whose self-esteem rises through abandoning pretensions that could not 
be assured of success. This is but one side of the shield. The 
Stoic’s great self-respect rested not on his success in his few preten- 
sions, but in his acceptance of pretensions which to the Stoic himself 
seemed to link man with God through a common nature. Christian 
renunciation is surely zo¢ so much what James would have it, a renun- 
ciation of ideals, but far more it is the rejection of the whole self of 
success, of works, of ‘ claims of wages,’ and the adoption of the self 
of ideals, of infinite ideals, through which the highest self-respect is 
attained. For this self of pretensions self-esteem varies directly, not 
inversely as the pretensions. 

If I do adopt, however, the category of the realization self, and 
identify myself, as I may, with so much of my ideals as I have 
achieved, then forthwith ideals are to me mere ideals, not actual, and 
not the self. Self is actual. And here James’s equation seems to be 
true. This form of self-appreciation, which I would call exudltation 
or self-satisfaction, varies inversely as my pretensions, for self is 


1 Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1., p. 310. 
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measured by its approach to those pretensions. The true opposite of 
exultation is the emotion of humility. 

In terms of self-respect and of the ideal self the young Christian 
knight, for example, was the proudest of men. In terms of exulta- 
tion, or self-satisfaction, and of the realization self he might well be 
most humdle. 

It seems to me we get an important basis, in terms of these cate- 
gories of self, for distinguishing self-respect and the emotion of 
humility from less desirable forms of self-appreciation. Those who 
think, as Hume did, that pride is a ‘uniform’ impression, describe 
self-respect and humility as certain degrees of pride. Clearly this is 
not true. A man who has the greatest self-respect is likely to be 
most humble. Humility, as az emotion, is a function of the realiza- 
tion self and is the opposite of exultation. 

These four ‘ selves’ are those with which self-appreciation is most 
commonly connected. A fifth category of self is the bodily self. If 
a woman is proud of her beauty ora man of his strength, commonly 
the emotion has reference to the efficiency of the beauty or the strength 
in acting on or influencing other agents. The self-appreciated here is 
the historical, and the emotion is vanity. On the other hand the 
bodily self is learned probably without the medium of social relations, 
chiefly through pains, and through touch and temperature, and through 
its continual presence. It is passive, receptive; it is fed, warmed, 
pained; it grows, is sick. The not-self is that world whose pains 
are not ours, and the presence of any one part of which is not neces- 
sary. If self-appreciation is felt for this self it is perhaps delight in 
the sense of its warmth and sensuous life contrasted with the inertness 
of the not-self, the world I cannot directly feel. Probably this self- 
delight is, as a rule, morbid, except in the very young. 

In such a double monster as Helen-Judith,® having common circu- 
lation, but a separate nervous system, and of course separate worlds of 
experience, the pair necessarily acts in unison, for the most part. 
Hence for most purposes the historical self, for either ego, would tend 
to include the other as part of the single agent. But the bodily self, 
for each ego, would be sharply limited by the fact that, beyond a cer- 
tain point of the skin, touch, temperature and pain stimulations did 
not affect her, but the other, who was thus, in this connection, part of 
the not-self. In us the historical self tends to include our clothes; the 
bodily self is set over against the clothes which warm and chafe it. 
This difference of limits, however, should merely guide us in realiz- 


1 Ribot, Diseases of Personality, Chap. I., 2 3- 
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ing the difference in meaning between these two categories of self, the 
bodily and the historical. 

A sixth category of the self is the experience self. Stout calls this 
the inner self; James calls it the me, and the ‘empirical ego.’ He 
would place the bodily, social and spiritual selves within this me, as 
its constituents; whereas Stout calls the body the outer self, in anti- 
thesis to experience, the inner self. It seems to me the experience self 
is not inner; for what is it inside? The body which it experiences? 

The experience self is my experience of objects in antithesis to the 
objects themselves; it has an order and connection which is not that of 
the objects. In this connection, my body is part of the not-self, the 
‘recognition which I get from my mates’ is part of the not-self, 
and even the ‘ Self of Selves,’ what James makes the core of our 
spiritual life, viz: ‘ the collection of these peculiar motions in the head 
or between the head and throat” is an object, and is part of the not- 
self. Seldom, except as metaphysicians, do we identify ourselves with 
our experience; but modern as well as ancient thought has made men 
recognize that for some purposes, at least, man zs feeling and think- 
ing. When we stop to recall what at some distant day we were, or if 
we compare what now we are to what in old age we shall be, it is 
thought and feeling that we summon and compare with present thought 
and feeling; and in this individual experience of objects rather than 
in any object, we recognize ourselves, past, present and future. In- 
deed, when convinced that our experience rightly and fully mirrors the 
world, we feel a self-appreciation, a kind of assurance, which has 
for its object, not the historical self, which might be said to have the 
experience, but the experience itself, with which we identify ourselves, 
and of which we are proud. 

I cannot add to my categories what James calls the self as thinker, 
or knower. This is distinct from all objects known; and it is not 
part of the experience, but is the present, passing, inchoate, judging 
thought, which herds, brands, adopts and inherits the past thoughts 
which the thought just dead bequeaths to it. These functions are, 
even according to James’s account, hypothetical. And according to 
that account, again, this ‘thinker’ cannot be a content of consciousness 
in which the individual recognizes himself, for such recognition would 
make it the known, not the knower. This. thinker, indeed, seems 
rather to be, for James, the individual which is or may be self-con- 
scious, taking the place which in psychology the ‘ psychophysical 
organism’ now tends to occupy, It is, then, an ego rather than a self, 
if it is either. 

1 Principles, Vol, 1., p. 301. 
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With regard to each of the'six categories of the self which I have 
here described, no one of them seems to be a subspecies or a part of 
another. Each with its corresponding not-self seems to me to make 
up a universe in which no other se/fhas a place. The historical self, 
for example, is not to be found, I think, among the objects of which 
the experience self has knowledge, but rather comes to light only by 
a change of the system of thought, and the presence of another cate- 
gory of existence, with other kinds of self-feeling. 

I realize how crude and unsatisfying my presentation is; but I 
hope that I may bring the attention of others to the very inadequate 
treatment that the ‘ self’ now receives, particularly in reference to pride 
or-self-appreciation. Psychology should be able to offer much more 
light than it does offer to aid in the correct description and evaluation 
of this important class of emotions. 

There are some points that may occasion unnecessary misunder- 
standing, to which, therefore, I will briefly refer. First, I hasten to 
admit that within each category of self appear many sudb-species of 
self; ‘selves’ that conflict or accord with each other, and ‘ selves’ that 
go to build up for each individual one or other category. Within the 
historical self may appear both the athlete self rejoicing in applause, 
and the candidate self turned away by a teachers’ committee. Within 
the will-self contend the ‘ aggressive’ and the ‘ accommodating’ self. 
Within the experience-self moods of gloom and joyous insights mingle ; 
and so on. 

The synthesis of these selves is no doubt just as important as the 
analysis; but of course the latter must precede. Preyer refers to the 
‘I’ concept as the abstract conceptual unity of such selves as he 
mentions.' But such a concept is not a se/f, I should say, not a con- 
tent of individual consciousness in which the individual recognizes him- 
self, but rather a concept of the ego, an abstraction of the content 
common to all egos. The ‘I’ for each individual seems to have 
merely an analogical reference to the several categories of self, and to 
be a functional or practical, rather than a conceptual unity. That is, 
I do use the term ‘I’ rightly for all my categories of self; but why I 
do, is a matter to be explained by a careful analysis of the develop- 
ment of the Aadzt of so doing, rather than by an analysis of what I 
always and everywhere mean by ‘I.’ Royce and Taylor, among 
recent writers on metaphysics, seem to assume that the self is funda- 
mentally homogeneous, and that essentially it is the ideal self. I can- 
not understand the grounds on which this position is taken. * 


' The Development of the Intellect, trans., p. 205. 
2 Taylor’s Elements of Metaphysics, pp. 342, 350 ef al. 
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Many difficulties arise in keeping clear the distinctions which I 
here attempt to establish. For example, in the experience self the 
sense of the body, the organic sensation, is recognized as a very im- 
portant element of that self. This sense of the body, or experience of 
my body, is not the bodily self, it must be noted. In the bodily self I 
identify myself with the body, not with my experience of it. These 
are two very different ways of thinking. 

What Baldwin calls the soczus, ‘ the self of all the rich social rela- 
tionships,’' seems to be, not a new category of self, but a new con- 
ception of the relation of the self to the not-self, which may apply in 
different ways to the ideal self, to the historical, the will, and to the 
bodily self —a@ conception in which self and not-self stand together 
under a wider unity. The unity of the ideal self and not-self seems 
to be logical merely: that of the historical self and not-self seems to 
be the unity of historical action; that of the will-self seems to be the 
unity of attitude; and that of the bodily self, the unity of natural or 
mechanical law. I regret I have not space to develop this point 
properly. 

A very interesting and, I think, elucidating application of the 
principles of this paper may be made to certain cases of double con- 
sciousness. In the case of Leonie B., as narrated by Sidis, in his 
Psychology of Suggestion, p. 131 ff., Leonie is hypnotized and 
assumes a different name, Leontine. In this state she, Leontine, is 
told to remove her apron after the hypnotic state has ceased. This 
she does. She is then rehypnotized, and volunteers this statement: 
‘ How stupid the other (Leonie) looked while I took off her apron!’ 
Unfortunately these experiments are not so described that we are 
helped to understand the content of the subject’s mind. The hands 
and arms with which Leontine teok off Leonie’s apron were the 
hands and arms under which that pron was tied! Leontine must so 
have thought of herself that one aspect of those hands and arms were 
knit up with herself, while another aspect was not so knit up. If 
Leontine thought of herself in terms of the bodily and will-self, to the 
exclusion of the historical self, one can see how the sense of touch 
and movement of hands and arms were recognized as parts of self, 
while the sight of herself was to her like another person. The old 
soldier, Father Lambert, who regarded his body as a machine, ‘ it’ 
not himself,’ insisting that he himself had died at Austerlitz, appa- 
rently owing to the insensibility of his skin, had lost the natural, im- 


1 Social and Ethical Interpretations, p. 41. 
2Stout, Manual, p. 531. 
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mediate connecting link between his visible and his kinzsthetic per- 
ception, which must be the usual means through which, to the visual 
and tactile image, which is one feature of the historical self, we asso- 
ciate the essential sense of its activity. To his enfeebled intellect, 
again, that insensibility would prevent the usual functional or prac- 
tical identificatlon of the will-self, bodily self and historical self in the 
one ‘I.’ Hence he possessed an ‘I,’ in the form of the will and the 
bodily self, and doubtless, also, an zmage of the historical self lost 
since Austerlitz, associated with that ‘I.’ But he was incapable of 
associating any element of that ‘1’ with the perceptions which nor- 
mally should now constitute in part the historical self. Even if this 
explanation is incorrect it seems that such cases confirm the general 
position that the self is homogenous, but that there is only an analog- 
ical relation between the several categories of self.’ 
Percy HuGuHes. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


' The MS. of this article was received June 27, 1906.—ED. 
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An article by Mrs. H. T. Woolley and Miss Kate Gordon, in- 
tended for this issue, has been omitted because of delay in the com- 
position and correction of the necessary tables. 
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